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ABSTRACT '. • 

'This document presents a framework for planning ^ 
statewide program for st a f f% development of education personnel.* It is 
primarily intended for use by, state department of education * 
personnel/ There are three. sections. The first gives a perspective on 
statjewide^staf f development, problems involved in planning, and the 
issues to be considered, such as the differiriq roles - an'd 
responsibilities of staff, the fo'qus of the development program, and 
funding. In the second section quidelir.es .are presented for forming' 
planning teams. The last .-see* ion qives detailed information, on 
developing a statewide plan, identifies the successive phases of 
planning, and- presents the seven generic components of a statewide 
plan fOr t staff development. A biblioqraphy .is appended along with >t he 
information collection worksheets and questions used in developing * 
this framework. (#D| 
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FOREWORD 



This document presents a framework for planning the statewide 
staff development of education personnel, where staff development , is 
-defined as "any planned and organized effort to provide educational 
personnel 'wi th the job- related capacities needed to facilitate improved 
student learning and performance." Considering the scope and 'potential 
impact of staff development programs, it is crucial that these programs 
be well planned. It is hoped tb-at this .document will be useful as a 
general guide to the developmental phases and components of statewide 
staff development. 

Background and Goals of the Four State' Project 

The Four State ■ Project resulted from the U. S. Office of Education 

funding an unsolicited proposal written by staff members of the West 

Virginia Department of Education. The proposal. was written in response 

to a request frdm the Chief State School Officers of Michigan fcnd West 

Virginia. It' was written and submitted in September 1977 and was" 

approved b'y U. S. Commissioner ' of Education Boyer in May 1978. He 
, } v 

directed the Teacher Corps Office to supervise the project. The 

* 

assumptions of the project, its outcomes, funding, and the participation 
expected of the member states are detailed in the proposal. ; 

The goals of the project were (1) to develop a framework for 
statewide planning for staff development, (2) to submit the state plans 
for staff development for each of the states involved' i» the project, and 
(3)' to provide technical assistance documents. This document is^ifc^ 
framework specified above. , • 



in 



m 



r 



Assumptions of Four' State Project Proposal . 

To define the context within which the steering committee operated, 

■ ■ — \ - 

the basic assumptions of the Four State Project are listed. 

7 . . 

. 1. Public schools exist to facilitate learning by students. 

^ V 

2. Staff development of educational personnel is essentia) for 
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stu^K^r)t learning 



of 



3. Education designed to improve the job performanc^ 
educational personnel and to enhance student learning shoiVld 
be a continuing, " developmental process called staff 
development . 

4. Staff development ehould be based primarily on the needs of 
students and educational personnel. ^ 

5. All educational . personnel should have equal access to staff 
development. 

6. .Techniques and methods used for conducting sfaff .development 

activities should be congruent with fundamental principles of 
effective teaching and leaning. * ^ 

7. Assessment, evaluation, and research are essential components 
of effective staff development programs. 

8. A reward system is an integral part of staff development 

♦ ^ ■ • 

programs . ( . - 

©. All instilfijUons > . Organizations, agenc^bs, and \ individuals 1 ^ 

. having* a x cdtlfcern in the 'establishment of a statewide staff * 

development system should be involved in developing fhe state 

♦ 
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States Involved ' 

The West Virginia . department of Education was 'designated as the. 

' \ m ■. .. ' . . ' ■. . ^ 

contractors of the project. Designated as subcontractors were the state 
departments of education in Michigan and New York* and the Teaching 
Research , Division of^the Oregon Scats' System of Higher Education. The 
four states were selected because thjey were at different stages in 
"^developing their plans for" *stafF development The stale depTrtmen t of~ 
education in each member state was askedjjp appoint a steering .committee 
of lour members to represent the state on the project steering committee. 
One steering committee representative from each state was designated as 
a facilitator to coordinate the in-state and interstate activities of the 
project. The project steering committee met four times (once in each 

» 

member state) as specified in the proposa-l in order to complete tire 
project activities. \ 

Project Activities 

V 

Input from a wide variety of constituent gr.Oups was solicited in the 
development of this framework and the individual sjtate plans. Teachers,- 
administrators, professional organizations, state education agency 
personnel, and lay citizens were contacted for recommendations which 
might enhance the individual state plans and the framework. Also, the 
Four State Project steering committee; gave status reports. on the project." 
at meetings held- by tfre National Council ,oT States on Inservice. 
Education, the National ^Association of ^ State Directors of Teacher 
Education and Certification, and the Association of Supervision and* 
Curriculum Development Additionally, the' steering committee solicited 
information from organizations and agencies which operate., staff 
development programs. Also, a consultant from the ' American 
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Management Association critiqued the framework document at a formative 
Stage and placed the goals and intent of the framework within the larger 
context of current social and training technology trends. Finally, 
professional educational organizations, ' such as fjf National Education-" 
^ Association, American' Federation of Teachers, and National Council of 
States. on Inservice Education were asked to read a draft of the model 



and make observations. 



By Whom and For Who m 

This document was written by the project steeringVommittee, which 
included persons from state departments of education, colleges and- 
universities, and the public schools: Since it was written by persons 
involved daily in staff development efforts or experienced in statewide 
planning for staff development, it is intended to be helpful to persons 
Estate education agency staff members, teachers, public school 
administrators, and members of professional organizations) currently 
developing statewide plans. Such educators should benefit from this 
guide, which identifies the major components of any statewide staff 
development plan and offers specific direction on how to move a plan 

• - « 

from conception to revaluation . . . , 

y - 
Cautions • , ' 

Four cautions are made about this document. First, it is a model, 
a pattern, a framework. Thus, the reader is urged to look at.it as a 
flexible, guide rather than as a rigid prescription. It is intended to give 
a general sense of direction; it is not to be taken as a predetermined 

/ 



course of action 
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Second!'; statewide plan is defined,, in'-'thi? document, as "the 

systematic provision of need5-base<jj ^ob-related activities, developed 

■ * 

collaboratively/ and equally accessible to all educational personnel 

throughout a state." It do'es not imply a plan developed § and imposed by 

* . ■ * ... ■■■ * 4 " 

the state department, of education- or any other single agency or 
organization within a state.- / 

Third, f the title of Jthe document "ties student learning tb staff 

■ * \ - ■ ^ 

development. Given the results of educational research, it may be 

: ■• . r 

inappropriate now to assert that a direct relationship exists betwteen 

staff development activities and student leaVning ; ,*however , the project 

steering ' committee argues that- -eventually a direct relationship will 

emerge. : As educators became more knowledgeable about and skilled in 

delivering -.staff development programs, these programs will have positive 

effects* upon the job-related performance of educational personnel and 

will relate directly to intended, specific student learning outcomes. 

Last, staff development efforts must be viewed within the larger 

context of school improvement. There are variables which often 

.counteract the positive impact of good instructors. For example, 

violence, vandalism, and drugs are problems which must be resolved via 

comprehensive . school improvement; plans. ^JS.taff development. prografYis 

alone may not be enough. • ' ■ 

While the framework for statewide planning for s'taff development 

presented in this document addresses some ma-jor considerations and 

gives general direction' to the planning process, it does not answer all 

the questions which ^ particular planning group may have. Planners are 

* 

i 

urged to use the model as a guide — a point of departure—arid to modify 
'it to meet the conditions within their particular state. 

r vii 

' • ' In- 



Organization , 

This document has three sections. Section A gives a perspective 
on statewide staff .development; Section B outlines a way to form 
planning teams; and Section C is a guide to developing a statewide plan 
for the staff development of educational personnel. While each section is 
self-contained, the entire document is presented in a sequence which 

V_ ' ^ ._ _ __ 

' " .. .... . . ^ . 

leads the reader throug* the logical development of a statewide plan. 
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G'L-PSSARY* 



1. educational personnel - individuals" employed to give instruct! 




e 



r educational services to public school pupils. 



ervice - a typfc of staff development. 

professional development - the comprehensive J^etvypr'k of 

programs and procedures for developing and verifying 
competence of educational personnel on a continuum 
beginning with entry into an approved teacher education 
program and terminating with retirement. 
staff develppment - any pjanned and brgarvteed effort to provide 

>du$$ttonal personnel with the job-related capacities, needed ^ , 
to facilitate improved student; • \ performance^ ■„ 

statewide , plan - tfcre syj^pmatic provision o#; needs-bas^d jo|5- v * * 
related activities, . . developed collaboratively; and equMl)£ . 

accessible to all educational personnel throughout a stat# 

..**'• * 

student learning -can increase in cognitive, affective, psycho- 
motor ^and/or performance skills resulting from schooling. , 
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administrators, and school board members in' local schools across the 
nation. The critical question they face* is, "How do we provide the best 
possible education for our children given' the current economic' difficulty, 
the current facilities, andj most importantly, school staffs which are 
insulated from the traditional stimulants for change such as turnover in 
staff and mandatory renewal through college credit?"- 

Traditionally, the motivations to public school staffs have been 
certification regulations, advancement on the salary schedule, and 
dedication to the profession. Generally 7 , public school teachers and 
administrators have been self .-motivated v in their continued professional 
development. In many ways, the current emphasis on statewide staff 
deyelopment is a response to this .self-motivation;' for it (staff 
development) will provide publio school educators with another option for 
their continued development. ^ 

State education agencies have a vital role to play in providing 

. 1 

leadership and coordination as educators face the issue of the 
professional development of school personnel. Because of a nation-wide 
interest »in providing programs to assist school personnel ir> fneeting the 
educational needs of children, a state education agency should take en 
initiate to ensure the quality of education ir> its state by exercising 
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SECTION A: A PERSPECTIVE ON STATEWIDE PLANNING ^ " rt 
. . FOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT A 

- j • ■ 

i ' ' 

I Introduction a 

In order to respond to changing educational needs, the burden of 

^maintaining quality education has fallen most heavily on the teachers, 



leadership in creating, options for. -the- staff.,. developmentJkf educational 

/ ' ■ V V . 
personnel. / 

> f - v ■ * :.. 



Problem " ' 

In .the^ past, the educational community relied upon individual 

educators to, take the initiative for their own continued professional 

\ . . ^ ' j 

growth. Motivated by certification requirements and salary benefits, 



educational personnel enrolled in 'graduate proigratas at sjoileges and 
universities. The graduate programs wer& designed to sen/e educational 



t. 



personnel from many schpols who probably. Jvtould move to several 

i . ■ 

different schools during their careers. Often, the programs were pot 

*7 . c ' 
designed to address the needs of specific school systems. 

i 

As school staffs have bectorrie less mobile, tradKional motivational 
factors, such as certification requirements and salary increments, have 

become less important. For example, the Michigan plan for staff 

• • ■ .i • 

development indicates that approximately 77% of Michigan's 10Q/000 publio 

school teachers -have met all requfrements for full continuing 

certification, and over 75% have reached the top of their local salary 

schedules. Al the same time, teachers, individually and collectively, 

have voiced their, need for continual, well-planned, job-related programs 

to meet their needs as weir as - society'^ expectations for public 

education . 

The^problem is: 

How % does a state < effectively utilize its. human, 
physical, and financial resources to weet the needs 
of students through staff development efforts? 
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- A Context for Planning 
As planners frpm each of the four states worked to establjsh theip ; 
statewide' plans foi — staff development , - they encountered common 
circumstances, incidents, and variables/ which provide a context fort 
planning staff development. Working within this context should increase 
the probability that a successful staff development plan will be designed 
_and -implemented. '_. Also, _understanding_Ahe_ context, should help planners 
to work efficiently. 

'.V.- The Four State Project steering c6mmittee has defined the context 
based on beliefs and assumptions, including the following. 

1. ,:Sttaff development programs should be designed to achieve 
many objectives; however, a primary objective must) be the enhancement 
of student ^earning. 

2. The confusion over control of decision-making in education has 
blur red traditional . relationships among education agencies, associations, 
and ■ institutions . The confusion must be eliminated because successful 
staff development requires a collaborative effort and clear definition of 
roles and relationships among the groups involved in and affected' by the 
process. 

3. Concern is increasing for the total professional development of 
educational personnel including the continuity between initial preparation 
programs and staff development programs. 

4. Economic conditions indicate that staff development will compete 
for support with other programs within increasingly restricted budgets. 

5. Staff development is a political process in which competing 
groups vie for influence and/or control. 



6. The traditional incentives of continuing certification and salary 

" • 

increments are losing^ thp)r dominance; nevertheless*, educators still 
recogrjjize they need continual professional development . - 

7. A growing body of research^ (see references the 
Bibliography) indicates that successful staff development prograrrl^Phre 

based on the following principles: 

a Educators— will -benefit~-mor4-frorVi- programs in-whick~ they- 

I choose the goals and plan the activities w than from 
pre-planned programs. 

b. % School -based programs will have more .influence on 
V educators than programs located on college campuses or 

other external sites. 

c. The objectives of programs should be stated as specific 
competencies or outcomes. 

d. If programs are to affect student learning and the ^school 
system, .an educator's personat goals/needs and those of 
the' school should be congruent . 

e. By including a variety of experiences rather tharr a single 
set of activities, trainers will accomplish their objectives 

I % more effectively. 

f. Staff activities related to job assignments are most 
effective when adequate time is provided for these 

1 activities within tha daily work schedule. 
> g. Using a systematic model of prftgram development, 

■ m% r 

4 v implementation, and evaluation will produce effective 

programs. 
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h. Effective programs are based oh principles of effective 
teaching and learning (i.e. needs-based content, 
site-based delivery, demonstration of skiJts; active 
participation in learning, practice of skills, and 

continuous feedback). 

■ I \ 

X * 

: IS^UeS. ; 



A number of common issues were encountered by each of the four 
states in developing the^ir statewfcle plans. The issues are presented here 
to provide further perspective on Jhe development of statewide plans in 

general. ' 

■ \ 

! \ 

Responsibility j 

Fixing responsibility for planning and implementing} the plan is the 

first issue to be considered. It surfaces as the need for a state plan is 

identified and plahnihg begins. An 'efficient way. to begin is to 

• / ^ ■ 

c^Jesfgnate the responsibility for the planning process within the state 

education agency or with a select group representative of the educational 

7 

community. The ultimate success of a statewide plan wiH require the 
su|Jf>ort of ma'y groups, however. Experiences of . the four states 
indicate' that early and full involvement Of grpups likely to- affect or be 
affected by t^ie plan will ensure the development of an acceptable plan. 

/t 

^Role£ appropriate for all individuals , agencies , associations, and 
institutions .to be involved should be defined and agreed upon early in 
the* planning process to ensure participation and eventual support. The^ 
role of the state education agency in staff development should be 
derived f r<pm ' its statuatory responsibilities and mission* statement. The 



state agency should facilitate the conditions necessary to provide a 
collaborative approach to staff development which effectively addresses 
stale, regional , local , and individual needs, by coordinating the use #f 
existing and new resources. In. order to have a collaborative system, 
the roles of teacher and administrator 1 organizations', institutions of. 
higher education,, and local end intermediate education agencies in the 
planning- and—imp lementation-of— a -state Jvrde-p Ian -for— a ^3|^developn\ent 



must be' defined. 



hocus 



Another issue concerns the focus of program content and delivery. 
Planners* will want to consider the scope and variety of existing staff 
development • programs in order to specify the objectives and delivery 
system for their program. Questions 'such as the following need to be 
answered: Should the plan contain; mechanisms to satisfy staff jjieeds 
emerging at the national, State, local , and jndix/idual levels? Should the 
focus of the planning be on a, state system where needs identification 
and program delivery are state department of education function^? 
Should the system center primarily on local and regional needs and 
program delivery, with the state department of education offering 
facilitative leadership J[ithin its legal responsibilities? 

The focus issue may ftof be resolved ,easi ly . The policy implications 
ot the decision must be considered carefully. 

i 

Access 

4 

Access refers to the availablility of programs to intended recipients. 
Programs should be available to all the educators in the state; however, 
the point of accesj may differ . Some programs may originate locally 
while others may be of fered statewide; planners will want to .provide 

' : 21 



such flexibility. The access issue is critical, affecting decisions about 
needs assessment, program development and delivery, funding, and 
governance. For example, the decision to make programs available to all- 
educational personnel requires a system which offers * programs at the 
local, regional, and statewide levels rather than at a single level. 

Funding 



Funding and access are inter-related; the experiences of the 
steering committee indicate that multiple sources of funding will be 
necessary, to ^ support a statewide program. The use of st|je grants, 

categorical funds, resources ' from institutions of. higher education, loc^l 

/ / 

school fuods, 'and individual tuition payments are to be considered. A 

critical variable in this issue is the relationship between program costs 
* 

and bew^fits received. % . \ j> 

Phases and Generic Components of a Statewide 
Plan for Improving Student Learning 
Through Staff Development 

After considering a context for plannirrg and resolving the issues, 
'planning ■ for' 1 a statewide plan for staff development can begin.. Thi 
experiences of Michigan, New York, Oregon, and West Virginia led to 
the- identification of both the phases and the generic components 

"K 

.necessary for a comprehensive plan. A statewide plan should include at 

least seven components: governance, needs Assessment, program 

^delivery, outcomes, rewards/incentives, evaluation, and funding. 

» 

Further, the planning for a statewide system will move through five 
' phases : pre-planning, planning, construction, implementation, and 
continuous renewal. The phases and components will be detailed later. 
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This. \section of .the prototype has provided a perspective -on 

statewide planning for staff development. The ne^t sectional 1 1 dJscuss 

. \ " ■ 

how to- form a planning* team. -- 



4 , A ± 
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SECTION B: . FORMING PLANNING TEAM(S) 



"V "" • Introduction _ " " 

The. composition of a pfanning team varies from one phase of a state 
plan to another, depending upon the nature of the task being 
undertaken. Also, there is not an exclusive planning -team format which. 

is- appropriate throughout-the- state-plan-.- : For- instance, — a small -group 

«";•...._ '/ 

in a state education agency .could be the initial planning group. This. 

• 

group could be expanded as the plan is moved into its later phases; 
however, by contrast, a study commission 0 r task force, created to 
study the idea of a state plan, would not be appropriate through all 
phases of the plan. Further, a team formed for the purpose of 
developing a state plan should be based on 'parity, collaboration, and a 
wide range of representation. 

The purposes of this section are (1) to identity some groups which 
should- be considered for membership on a planning team(s) and (2) to 

K 

suggest a device for. creating or modifying a planning team(s) as the 
plan is" moved from inception to fruition. Figure 1 lists examples of 
groups to be considered and identifies the major phases of a state plan. 
Persons, wishing to create a planning team may find Figure 1 useful in 
determining (D'who is to be involved, (2) the phase of the plan where 
the involvement will occur, and (3) the percentage of the total 
membership which each group will comprise. The list is not exhaustive 
and will vary from one state to another. 



1 For the purpose of discussion in this document, reference is made 
to a "single planning team. In some situatiops, it may be- preferable to 
have r^re than one planning team in operation simultaneously, or a 
succes»ijfn of planning teams. The guidelines presented are appropriate 
for eftn<ft* situation. 
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figure 1: A GOidfe to -Forminflr Planning T«am(s) 



Guidelines for Forming Planning -Team(s) 

It may bV^d vantage*^ to use the following guidelines when 
forming a planning team(>); „ / 



1. Ensure that the, team is representative of the educational 



y 



community. Organizations that will be affected by th^ plan 
should be asked to appoint representatives-. * 

« 

2. Take care to select persons who are analytical and inclined 
toward solving problems. 

3. Pay attpKtioh to the political realities by including influential 
persons on the planning team. J 

4. Specify the tasks of the planning te^m for each' phase of the 
st^ate plan . s ♦ 

5. Have the chief state school officer invite, in. writing, the 
members of the planning team to serve. 

The planning, team has a vital role in determining the specifications 
for defining, designing, delivering, and evaluating the staff development 
efforts in a state. Therefore, the amount of attention paid to 
establishing criteria to -be used in forming tfSe team and specifying its 
tasks and objectives will affect the quality of the state plan. Also, the 
inevitable give-and-take • over the issues involved in planning for staff 
development will be more focused and positive if it occurs within a group 
which is goal-o riented . 

Once the planning team is formed and has begun to function, the 
actual development of the statewide plan should begin ^/ith the team's 
initiation of pre-planning activities. The team should continue to 
function until the construction phase has been completed. 
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SEGTION C: DEVELOPING A STATEWIDE PLAN 

• ■ ■ y ■ 

r . Introduction , * , .' ' 

\ This section gives detafled Information to gQlde the development of 

a -statewide plan for enhancing student learning, throJgh staff 

development. It is organized around five phases of plan development: 

pre-planning activities, planning for the plan, construction of the*plan, 

implementation of the plan, and continuous renewal of the plan. 'Each of 

these five developmental phases is essential to 'enhancing the 

effectiveness of staff development efforts. 

This section alsa identifies the seven generic 'components of a state 

plan for staff development: governance, needs assessment, ' program 

delivery ; > outcomes, rewards/incentives, evaluation, and funding. Each 

of these confct>nents should be viewed in terms of the five developmental 

phases', beginning With pre-planning and culminating in any continuous' 

renewal that may^bccur . Figure 2 'shows, in schematic M form, the 

interrelationship of the developmental phases and generic components of 

a state plan. For example, the% component of governance is first 

addressed at the pre-planning and planning phases by studying the 

impetus for plan development; by identifying the assumptions ojrwhich 

fhe pi$n is* based; and by examining data from students, ^professionals , 

the school organization, institutions of higher education, and -citizens. 

Governance continues to be a component ih ♦ the JzrSns true t ion , 




implementation, and continuous rental, phases, 
it 

nature of plan development, proceeding from pre-planr)jng through the 



Figure 2 a|$o^ provides a framework for viewing the sequential 
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Figure 2^ Interrelationship of Developmental Phases & 
Generic Components of Statewide Plan 
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continuous renewal phase. Each phase implies a timeframe which will' be 
affected by forces both within and ■ beyond the planners' immediate 
control. The planners' ability to encourage positive forces and 
neutralize negative forces will speed the plan through the sequential 

■ v - ' 

phases . 

While the planning process has been characterized a* sequential and 
developmental, it is cyclical, also. ' The insights and learning which 
occur as the plan is moved through its stages will, be used to Regenerate 
and invigorate the process. Figure 3 shows the cyclical nature of the 

process. , t 

• ■ i 

Pre-planning Activities 

Staff development requires thoughtful 'planning. Care exercised in 

the early stages of a plan will be reflected in all subsequent stages. 

The false starts, dead ends, political traps, and intergroup 

disagreements may not be avoided completely^ but they will be minimized. 

This subsection will deal with the activities of the pre-planning phase; 

its major activities and their attendant issues will be identified. 

-* 

Identify Impetus / 

As a first step, the Planning team should identify the impetus -for 
the state plan. It maybe arv individual (the chief state school officer or 
governor), an organization (the state legislature, teacher association, or 
citizen group), or a series of events (the publication of*» school 
evaluations). It is important to be aware of both the impetus and the 
underlying motivation. Motivation may range from concern for quality 
education to personal ambition. Usually, motives are mixed; the better^ 
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they are understood, the more likely productive role relationships will be 
■ ' : " '. \ I ■ v 

established and planning will proceed effectively. 

S pecify Assumptions ' ^ J 

Aft6r it has clarified the impetus for the state plan, the planning 

team will want to identify the assumptions underlying staff development 

. S y ( 

in its particular ) state. The assumptions should be written and checked 
for clarity and/ validity. The assumptions will indicate the scope as well 



as the direction that the ^planning should take. For example, if it is 
assumed that a plan must be developed vi$i the collaboration of the 
various constituent groups to be affected by the plan, tUg planning will 
have a different scope and direction than if it is assumed that the plan 
must be developed almost exclusively by the state department of 
education. The planning team should deliberate over the assumptions 
and should specify clearly thue bases upon which the planning will be 
done. Finally, the planning team must agree tO| operate on the* bases 
identified. 

Identify Policy Issues and Concerns . ■ 

As the planning team begins to function , it will have to address 
some immediate ^bncerns . At '^ S * S '* concerns surface in the 
^are-planning phase, and the planners should begin to consider the 
alternatives and implications for their state. The concern^ are: 

J 1. Where does the responsibility for developing a statewide system 
for staff development reside specifically? 

2. Which agencies, organizations, and associations are to be 
involved in" the statewide staff development system? What is the extent 
of their involvement? 

33 \ 
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3. How will the planning activities address governance, needs 
assessment, program 'delivery , outcomes, rewards/incentives, evaluation*, 

and funding? _ # 

4. How should an analysis of existing staff development- --activities 

be conducted? * ■ 

5. How w^l a recommendation for financing the plan result from 
the planning activities? r 

6. How v/ill the planning activities provide a process for gaining 
approval for* the plan? . > « 

The concerns identified in ihe pre-planning phase may develop into 
policy issues which will^ be examined - further in the planning phase. 
Alternative courses of - action will have to be developed, and their 
implications for a particular state will have to be explored. 
* 

h ) rtja te Activities 

.During the pre-planning phase, management and communications 
systems should be established. tasks must be identified, timelines set, 
products specified, potential participants identified, budgets prepared, 
and logistical arrangements completed for planning and developing the • 
state plan. The next section outlines the procedures for planning for a 
state plan. 

\ 

c 




\ 
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The seven | generic components of any state plan for staff 
development are governance, needs assessment, program delivery, 
outcomes, rewards/incentives, ^evaluation, and funding. They provide 
the framework and direction for the planning 'of a state plan. By 
evaluating the present system for staff development via the seven 
generic components and by using these components as guides in the 
steps of the planning phase, planners will focus quickly on the 
information to befool I ec ted and considered? the issues ^to be .addressed, 
and the goals to be set. Time will be spent collecting aite>e^/aluating 
only the relevant information. 

A planning team will want to use the seven components as its point 
of departure at each of the four steps of the planning phase. The 
specific steps are (1) determine the current status of staff development 
activities in the state, (2) analyze the information, (3) write assumptions 
and goals, and (4) specify the objectives \f the pla/i. 



Determine Status of Staff Development 

As the first step in actual planning, planners will need accurate 
information about staff development. Some of it will be data-based, and 
some of it will be based on opinion. What information to gather," how to 
collec it, where it may be found are questions each planner will) 

ask. " 

In order to describe the status of staff development in a given 
state and thereby provide some direction, planners should collect 
information relative to staff development from a variety of sources. 
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Sttidents, educational personnel, school districts/communities, the state 
education agency, the federal .government, institutions of higher 
education/ and .industry are examples of. sources of information. The 
collection procedures should provide for gathering information about both 
tfie currenf status and the trends emerging in staff development relative 
to the groups or institutions .just mentioned. 

Figure 4 is a sample worksheet, which may be usefui in collecting 
information. The worksheet identifies the general descriptors of .current 
status ancj emerging trends, the topics to be addressed in gathering the 
information, the sources of information, and the method(s) to be used in 
obtaining the data. The sample worksheet is for gathering information 
about educational ^personnel . in addition, separate worksheets have been 
prepared for obtaining information about students, school districts, the 
state" education agency, the federal government, institutions of higher 
edutation, and industry. Accompanying each worksheet .is a list of 
e%sential questions which planners may want to address. A complete set 
of worksheets is included in the Appendix. 

Analyze the Information • * 

The second step in planning for, a state plan is to analyze the 

information collected in step one. A possible procedure for examining 

the data is presented below: 

1. Examine the data from the information sources (students, 

educational personnel, etc.) singly in terms of the descriptor current 

status and identify the implications for the seven generic components of 

a state plan (governance, ^needs assessment, etc.). 

♦ » ( 
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INFORMATION COLLECTION WORKSHEET: EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 



GENERAL 
DESCRIPTORS 



TOPICS TO BE 
' ADDRESSED 



SOURCES. OF 
INFORMATION 



METHOD OF 
COLLECTfON 



CURRENT 
STATUS 



EMERGING 
TRENDS 



1 . DEMOGRAPHICS OF 
EDUCATIONAL 
PERSONNEL 

A; CERTIFICATION 

B _ — AQE "--y 

C. DEGREE 

D. EXPERIENCE 

E. SALARY CLASSI- 
FICATION 

2. INVOLVEMENT IN 
STAFF-OEVELOPMENT 

A. DEGREE OF 

B. AREAS OF 

C. • EXTENT OF 

D. INCENTIVES 

3. COLLEGE/GRADUATE 
COURSEWORK s 

I*. PROFESSIONAL 
-ASSOCIATIONS 



(SAME' AS ABOVE) - 



STATE, REGIONAL ,; 
LOCAL RECORDS 



STATE, REGIONAL 
LOCAL, INDIVI- 
DUAL RECORDS 



INDIVIDUALS 



ORGANIZATIONAL 
POLICY STATE- 
MENTS 

(SAME AS -ABOVE) 



SEARCH 

EXISTING 

RECORDS 



PURVEY OR ... 
QUESTIONNAIRE 



SURVEY 



SURVEY 



(SAME AS ABOVE) 



Figure 4: A Sample Information Collection Worksheet 
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2. Examine the data from the information sources singly in terms 

\ 

•of the descriptor emerging trends and identify the implications for the 
seven generic components of a 'stale plan - * 

3. Examine the data from the information sources jointly in terms 
of the descriptor current status and identify the implications for the 
seven generic components of a state plan. 

4 Examine the _data_ from _the__information_sour:ces_ jointly__in_.terms _. 

of the descriptor emerging trends ^nd^ identify the implications for the 
^even generic components of a state plan. 

5. Eliminate duplicate implications. 

6. Combine similar implications. f 

7. List the implications under the appropriate generic component. 
After the information has been analyzed, the planners should be 

ready to write some assumptions and goals based on the information 
collated. 

Draft Assumptions and Goals 

In the third step, -planners will use the information collected and 

the implications identified to write the assumptions and goals of the state 

plan. For clarity and completeness, the planners should continue to use 

the seven generic components as the central, reference. The assumptions 
▼ 

and goals should address each of the generic components of a state plan. 

* 

Specify the Objectives of the Plan 

The final step in the planning phase is to specify the objectives the 
planners have identified for each of the seven component^. The result 
of the previous step was a list of assumptions and goals which should 
now* be stated as objectives. J . 4 




While goals are broad statements of future conditions, objectives are 
measurable or precise statements of future conditions. Planners will 
want, to have the more precise objectives as the ' basis for their 
developing recommendations about the state plan.' 

. For example, an assumption might be that staff development 
activities should be based . on the assessed needs of students and 
educational personnel. The goal then is to Jhave needs-based staff 
development activities. Samples of objectives which might be derived 
from this goal are: 

• needs assessments will be conducted at least every three years. 

• needs will be identified as the discrepancy between expected ' level 
of performance and current level of performance. 

• needs assessments will result in specific . training program 

•4 

objectives. 

Planners should discuss each component and identify objectives 
appropriate to it. The final list of objectives should be condensed to 
eliminate duplications. 

.« 

At thiSj point^ a . planning team should have sufficient information 
and knowledge about staff development to make specific recommendations 
about the nature of the statewide plan. Figure 5 shows the steps of the 
planning phase in pictorial form. It is an outline for a planning team to 
follow in order to make recommendations for a statewide jplan for staff 
development. The next section of this document will detail the areas for 
which recommendations should be made. 
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1. DETERMINE STATUS OF STAFF DEVELOPMENT BY: 



A. EXAMINING 
INFORMATION 
SOURCES FOR:* 

• STUDENTS . 

• EDUCATIONAL 
PERSONNEL 

• SCHOOL 01 STRICT/ 
COMMUNITY 

•State EDUCATION 
AGENCY 

• FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

• INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

• INDUSTRY 



B. IN TERMS 05; 



• CURRENT 

STATUS ' 

J 



• EMERGING 
TRENDS 



2. ANALYZE INFORMATION BY: 



0 RAWING !MPLICAJIONS x FOR: 

* 

• GOVERNANCE 

• NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

• PROGRAM DELIVER*** 

• OUTCOMES 

• REWARDS/INCENTIVES 

• EVALUATION 

• FUNDING 

I 





3. DRAFT ASSUMPTIONS i 
GOAtS BY: > 




examining implications for: 

• governance 

• needs assessment 

• progiwiVdelivery 

• outcomes 

' •rewards/ \ noje nt ives 
•evaluation 

* 

• FUND INC 



h. SPECIFY OBJECTIVES 




FOR THE COMPONENTS OF; 

• GOVERNANCE 

• NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

• PROGRAM 'DEL I VERY 

• OUTCOMES 

• REWARDS/ INCENTIVES 

• EVALUATION 

• FUNDING 



..•^.ff'.-s 



Figure 5: The Flow of Activities in the Planning Phase 
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At the completion 6f the planning phase, the assumptions, goals, 
and objectives of the state plan will have been identified In writing. 

• .1 

Now recommendation* for the specific components of the plan 1 are to be 
made, and the strategy for *h$ adoption of the plan is to be specified.. 

■ ^»y Areas- of-ReGommeridation - f' 

I. • 

If The recommendations for* any state plan should address the areas of 
tjovegnanc^, needs assessment, g program delivery, outcomes, 
rewards/incentives, evaluation, and funding. Any particular state plan 
may include other components of special concern in the state. Some 
general advioe on making recommendations follows. 

Governance . , This is the decision-making dimension of the state 
plan\ It includes both policy-making and management functions. The 
policy-making function establishes the limits within which the programs 
are .managed. The management function is the day-to-day operation of a 
system and is guided by established policies. 

The system of governance specifies the membecship of the 

governing bodies; it defines the role and functions of the governing 

boards and their memberships; it creates and implements policy; and 

finally, it represents the fiscal and social accountability of the plan. A 

collaborative governance structure is the most appropriate form; 

therefore, two major considerations are (1) the process by which 

( * 

representatives are chosen and (2) their voting rights and strength on 
the governing boards. 

Regardless of the final character of ihe governing system, there 



• : m 

are some considerations common to all governance structures ,. which are 

24 



as follows: g 



■*f. > 



The governing board should be representative" of the persons ^ _ $ 

.............. . ---"-;:;; ; | 

affected by the state plan, and It might be Weighted with^ 
particular categories of educational personnel ( I. -e.,. teachers 
or administrators). 

The roles and functions of board members should be explicitly 
defined . 

The power of the board should be defined precisely. 



• The recommendation for the membership of the governing 
system should be compatible with the assumptions and goals of 
the' plan . 

« 

• The cost of establishing and maintaining the governance system 
should be estimated. 

Needs assessment . This is Xhe procedure used to ^determine the 
objectives for the individual staff development activities. It is the 
method used to glean, from all appropriate sources, the areas of concern 
to be addressed in staff development programs. Needs assessment is a 

process which*, results in a product, in this instance a list of training 

I 

objectives. • 

Some considerations common to any needs assessment are the 
following: 

• The purpose and target of the needs assessment plan should 
be identified- (e.g., individuals, institutions, total systems, 
classroom, and educational agency). 

t The input variables and data, sources for the needs assessment 
should be identified (e.g., standardized tests; federal, state, 
> and local* mandates; state and local goals for education; and 
the results of educational research). 
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The most appropriate analysis of Input data should be 
selected. 

The procedures used in conducting a needs assessment should 
be consistent with the purpose, target, and populatlon(s) . 
The data derived from the identification of needs should 
establish the objectives for staff development activities. 
The effectiveness of the needs assessment process should be 



reviewed at the local, intermediate* and state levels. 
The limitations of paper-and-pencil questionnaires should, be 



.>■<<, 
"a 



considered when determining ways for obtaining data. 

| • 

• All needs .identified are not of equal importance so a priority 

/♦ 

of th'e needs should be established. 

* 

t Needs assessment procedures should be dynarpic and 
responsive to changing needs.. 

Program delivery . The method(s) by which the .objectives, derived 
from the needs assessment, are translated into activities offered to 
educational personnel is^ the program delivery. It should effectively 
transmit the intended skills to participants. 

Delivery of activities may occur at the state, regional, local, or 
school-building levels. Some common considerations in developing 
program delivery are: 

• That the form of the program delivery follows the function or 
outcome intended. 

• / that an existing delivery system" be modified to accommodate 

the objectives identified through statewide planning. 

■r 

• That the delivery of activities be efficient and co-ordinated . 
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• That the person or body in control of program delivery be 

identified and the specifications for offering training be clear 

and well publicized, 
e That steps be taken to ensure that staff development activities 

are of high quality, 
e That, the qualifications necessary for persons conducting the 

staff development activities be clearly stated. 



e 1* That an estimated cost of the delivery system be given. 
Outcomes . The resitrts of activities for all individuals and groups 

involved in staff development should be stated as short, intermediate, 

>> % 
and long rangeygoals or program objectives. Examples of outcomes are 

the expectation^ for the state plan; the impact of the plan at the local, 

intermediate, % and state "levels ; the effects of staff development training 

activities delivered to school staff; and the influence of staff 

development activities on udent (earning at all organizational levels. 

Results to be expected from a state plan for staff development are 

(1) increased , ability to identify staff development needs; (2) improved 

skills in identifying and developing training models; ' (3) increased 

coordination in program development, implementation, and evaluation; (4) 

greater knowledge of available resources; (5) irriproved access to staff 

development programs; (6) enhanced student learning in relation to' short 

range, intermediate range, and long range criteria; and (7) increased 

confidence in staff development. Specification of outcomes is important 

to provide a framework of expectations for participants and to establish 

standards for reviewing the state plan at all levels . The following' 

considerations should be taken seriously: 
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Link outcomes of staff ^development activities to enhanced 

student learning where appropriate. 

The/ linkage to student learning is acceptabls with tha 
understanding that continual experience in staff development 
will lead to more sophisticated demonstration that student 
learning does in fact result from staff development activities. 
Acceptable evidence that an outcome has been attained include 



successful completion of an activity/ satisfactory performance 



or enhanced student learning 



on a post-activity assessment; demonstrable change on the job, 
student 

Rewards/incentives . Personal benefits which accrue to the 
individuals who participate in and are affected by staff development 
activities must be considered. Traditionally, the rewards for educational 
personnel have" been certificate renewal and salary increments. Because 

more educational personnel are receiving permanent certification and 

( v - " 

being paid the maximum on salary # scales, It is necessary to recognize 

professional -development efforts in new ways. Letters of commendation, 

scheduling staff development activities during the school day, time off to 

attend professional meetings, and designations as^master teacher are 

fir 

examples of new rewards/incentives. Even though many educators find 
that Increased job effectiveness is regard enough for their professional 
development efforts, persons shduld be recognized in some way for those 
efforts. • % 

The variety of rewards is dependent on local conditions, but may 
include improved school climate, higher quality of work life, increased 
community involvement and support df sqftools, a more direct involvement 
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- for colleges- and universities > and fulfillment of state education agency- 

iVo , * ' 

leadership roles. 

Evaluation, It Is Important to examine the processes and products of 
fer. the system in order to determine whether the .system is doing what It is 

j suppbsed to do and doing it effectively . The assumptions, goals, and 

hi- • ' 

outcomes of the plen are the best guide for developing recommendations 

in. the area of evaluation To permit the plan to be evaluated on criteria 

unrelated to its purposes, goals, and outcomes Is unfair and 

counterproductive. * 
The recommendations for the evaluation phase of the state plan 

should outline procedures for addressing the following areas: 

e The extent to which the state plan has been implemented; the, 
extent to which its components are in place and functioning, 
e The effectiveness of individual staff development activities. 

• The effectiveness of local staff development efforts, 
e The effectiveness of the state plan including public reactions 

% 

■ 4 

to the plan and the reactions of the profession to it. 

• The state plan's impact on staff performance and student . 
learning. 

e The projected use of evaluation data. 

Funding . The costs of a state plan may be covered by a single 
source (state tax monies) or by a combination of monies (private, state, 
federal, and local). Any recommendations for a state plan^ should 
include a reasonably established estimate of the cost for developing and 
' implementing the plan. The care taken in projecting the costs can be 

i 

taken as evidence bf the sincerity and respoifsibility of the planners. 

■ % V 
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Some consideration* relevant to funding include the following: 
e The method of funding current staff development ef forte, 
e The number of persons to be affected by the activities of the 
statewide plan. 

e Reallocation of existing resources rather than adding new 
costs. 

Compilin^the Recommendations lnto,.a Plan ^ 

The key areas of recommendation must be compiled Into a clearly 
written document, which will be used during the process of having the 
plan adopted. The written recommendations will be enhanced if tf variety 
of dissemination strategies and media (e.g., brochures, slide/tape 
shows, posters) are developed to inform individuals, who will be affected 
by the -plan, about the recommendations. 

Adoption of the State Plan 

A well-conceived plan may never be implemented because the 
support of key groups or organizations is not forthcoming. Persons 
developing a state plan should design a strategy (1) for Introducing the 
legislature, t^e public, the profession, the -'State superintendent, the 
board of regents, and the state board of education to the plan and (2) 
for incorporating the suggestions of these groups into the plan. 

Figure 6 represents a strategy for getting the recommended plan 
critiqued by the groups most likely to be interested in and influential on 
the plan. Two purposes will be served by inviting all interested groups 
to react to the plan. First, the critiques of the plan will incline the 
planners to strengthen it. Second, since all interested groups will have 
an opportunity to be heard prior to the presentation of the plan in final 
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Figure 6: An Adoption Strategy for a State Plan for Staff Development 
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form/the groups will more likely feel some ownership ot.lt. It will hot 




be possible to develop a plan which satisfies alj individual! 
openness of the strategy suggested in Figure 6 majy be SU ™^BT to 

ensure the official adoption of the state plan in a form acceptable to ail 

i '■ ■ 

persops and groups concerned. * 

The process suggested for adoption will also facilitate the 
implementation bf the plan--the focus of the next ijjction. 
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Implementing the State Plan 

■ ■' o , ■ ■ - , , ■ yy 

* ; Once a state plan has been adopted, the difficult but rewarding job 
of implementing the plan /begins.. If the plan has been carefully 
conceived, its implementation could involve four steps: giving the plan 
broad exposure, training the individuals who will implement the plan, 
pgtting the plan into operation, and evaluating the plan as implemented. 



Orientation 4 

The initial step in implementing the state plan is to publicize it and 

i - r 

to explain it to as many persons as possible. The people to be affected 
by* the plan should be identified and given an in-depth explanation of 
the plan as described* below. 

f Identify, the groups or individuals who heed to become familiar 
• with the plan . 

e Devejop a clear, concise description of the plan that includes 
the particular, interests and* concerns of each audience, A 
multi-media presentation , is desirable in most instances. 

• Select and train persons who are to provide the orientation. 

• • Schedule orientation sessions. Consider time- -evening sessions 
often are better for teachers, board members,. ancKcitizens. 
Consider facilities- -comfortable meeting rooms . Consider 
location—comprehensive coverage of the state. 

a * Announce orientation sessions, 
a Conduct orientation sessions 

t Prepare report on orientation sessions, answering the following 
questions: How many people attended? What was general 
mood of group? What was the thrust of questions.? HoW coulcj 



the presentation be improved? 
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Training People to Implement the Plan 

Persons who have the responsibility for implementing the state plejn 

should be thoroughly familiar with its operation, particularly the deefsion 
points* and the bases for making the decisions. Alio/: training the | 
-implementers of the plan Chances the probability of its being accepted 
and effective. The steps for ensuring adequate training are I Isjtect 

below. , . * . 



% 
% 
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Delineate the" objectives of the training, including the generic 

* 

training pbjectives to be achieved by all persons inv<^ed in 

the* implementation of the plan; the specific training obJ^Wves 

for persons responsible for implementation by position (i.e., 

* superintendents, principals, inservice coordinators, advisory 

' councils) . ? . . 

* * 

Select the appropriate activities to accomplish the training 

objectives. ^ 

DeySflopr the training materials. 

Specify the time, place, and number of sessions. 

Select the persons who will do £he training. 

Develop an evaluation design to be used to assess the progress 
toward the expected training outcomes. 
Allocate the<fuhds to accomplish the training. 
Conduct the training , 1 



Putting the State Plan in Operation 

A state plan- for staff development moves toward full operation as ; 

* 

the following tasks are completed : 
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Needs assessments have been done ta Identify the objectives 
for the activities to be offered. 

Guidelines for program activities have been written. 
Technical assistance has been identified and is available. 
Deliverers of services have been identified. 
Sites and times for activities have been scheduled. 
The necessary communication about activities takes place. 
Activities are conducted. 7 
Program monitoring occurs. 
While this list is not exhaustive, the tasks noted are basic to 
implementing a state plan. 

In order to provide a systematic approach to the operation of a 
pJan, the planning matrix in Figure 7 was devised. The essential 
factors are identified on the three axes by the terms student learning, 
tasks, and inquiries. These broad terms are further defined by the 
specific factors used as labels for the cells of the matrix. 

The matrix should be used in the following manner. First, identify 
the people or activity^ to be affected by the jstate plan (or a single 
activity of the plan). Then, note in the boxes formed by the 
intersections of the tasks and inquiries the why, who, what, etc. of the 
task. For example, suppose a state plan is intended to improve a 
school's programs. The focus would be on student learning through 
programs ; however, educational personnel (professionals) and pupils 
become foci, also. A' tasK essential to improving schdof programs is* 
needs assessment . Answering the inquiries of why do a needs 
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Fiaure 7: A -Plannlnn Matrix for Puttinr - the State Plan in Operation 



assessment, who is to do it, what It will look II k#, how It will* be 

■ > * 

accomplished, and where and when it will be done will give guidance in 
conducting a needs assessment directed at improving school programs. 
This is shown in Figure 7a. By answering the inquiries relative to each 
of the other tasks, an outline of the whole operation of the plan will be 
accomplished. Figure 7b shows how this is accomplished jf or the task of 
technical assistance . 



Evaluating the State Plan 

Evaluation appears in two places in the framework described in this 
document. First, vit is identified as a generic component of a -state plan 
(pages 13 % 29). Second, it is included as a part of the implementation 
phase (page 13): Evaluation has the unique status of being both a 
component and a portion of a phase because it-is a process which must 
be planned for; the assumptions, goals, and objectives of evaluation 
must be stated clearly. Further, though, as evaluation of the state* plan 
is accomplished it overlays all the other compbnents because it includes 
an assessment of % how well the objectives of each generic component have 
been realized. This relationship is shown in Figure 8. 

In this document, ^ evaluation is defined as a comprehensive analysis 
of the implementation and outcomes of the state plan in order to make 
informed judgements about the quality of the plan in reference to its 
purposes (Stufflebeam, et al, 1972 & Chase, 1974). It is <the examination 
of the state plan in order to determine (1> the degree to which the plan 
is in operation, and (2) the degree to which its goals have been 
realized. ^ 

A thorough evaluation may be accomplished by examining the s^ven 
components of the state plan in terms of context, processes, and 
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Figure 8: Interrelationship of Evaluation Generic Component & 
Evaluation Portion of the Implementation Phase. 



outcomes. Context is the geographic, socio-economic, / a* d political 
conditions under which the plan takes place. Processes are the se^es of 
actions or operations (designated in the plan. Outcomes are the 

r 

intentional and incidental results of the plan. A structure for 
accomplishing the examination of the seven components In terms of 
context, processes and outcome is detailed in the sectitftv immediately 
following. 



Structuring the evaluation . While an ultimate outcome of staff 
development is enhanced student learning, the evaluation of a state plan 
should encompass a larger inquiry, A comprehensive e^aluatkin requires 
that a conceptual structure, similar to then following one, be developed 
and used. ! 

The evaluation structure lo be described involves "a three-way 
analysis. The generic components of the state plan (governance, needs 
assessment, etc.) are to be examined in terms o( the general iareas of 
context, processes, and outcomes which are delineated further by 
specifications applicable to each component and general area; the < 
specifications are: ( 1 ) evaluation questions, (2) measurement techniques 
and sampling .procedures , (3) strategies for collecting and interpreting 
the information, and (4) responsibilities of individuals and groups. The 
structure just described is shown in Figure 9. 

As planners moved through the planning phase described on pages 
18-23, they were to identify assumptions, goals, and objectives for each 
generic c6mponent (governance, needs assessment, etc.). When the plan 
was adopted, it included a clear statement of objectives for the plan" 
generally and/or for its specific components. In the evaluation structure 
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Figure 9: Evaluation Structure 
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plan generally. 

The realities of the pl^n may be detailed by the specifications 
(evaluation questions, measurement technique, etc.) delineated in each of 
the general ar^as. Thus, the evaluation structure proposed here acts 
like a grid (components & general areas) with^ a fine filter (the 

specifications), 

/ Doing the evaluation ^ An example of the evaluation structure just 

described wilJ be helpful. A complete sample evaluation of a state plan 
will not be presented; however, one component (needs assessment) wjll 
be outlined in terms of th^structure just described, 

An assumption of the needs assessment component might be; Staff 
development activities are more effective when they are designed to meet 
specific needs of participants. A goal derived from this assumption is: 
All staff development activities shall be based on the assessed needs of 
participants. From this assumption and this goal, the plan identifies the 
objective: Each staff development activity will be based on the results 
of a needs assessment of participants in the activity. The needs 
assessment will have been conducted not more than three years prior to 
the activity. 

Figure 10 shows just the needs assessment portion of the total 
structure shown in Figure 9. The assumption, goal, and objective 
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shown in Figure 9, the components are to 7 be examined relative to the 
general areas of context, processes, and outcomes. For example, the 
objectives of the plan would be analyzijLin terms of the context In which 
the plan actually " occurred. Also, they would be contrasted to the * 
processes of the plan"--both actual and Intended. And, finally, the 
objectives would be examined in relation to both the intentional and 
incidenta^ outcomes. The data collected here describe the realities of the 
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ASSUMPTION: 



GOAL: 



OBJECTIVE: 



Stiff development activities «re «ri effective when they 
are designed to meet specific needs of participants. 

All »t«ff development activities shall be based on the 
assessed needs pf participants. 



Each staff development activity wl II ba basad on the 
rasults of • nndi assessment of tha participants In tha 
activity. Tha naads assessment will hava baan conductad 
not mora than thraa yaars prior to tha activity. ^ 



CONTEXT 

Evaluation Question : 

What pol I tlcal constraints 
affected attjtudas toward tha 
naads assassmant? 

Measurement Technique 4 Sampling 
Procedures 

Intarvlaws 
Random Sample 

Strategy for Co l lecting 4 
Infrprettng Information 

Survay Instrument/evaluation taam 
ParsonaJ Interview* are used to 
col lact "arf out Una of political 
constraints. Data are categorized 
by topics emerging In tha 
Interviews 1 . 

Responsibility of Individuals 
\ Groups ; " ~ 

Did paraon or group responsible 
actually do the needs assessment? 



PROCESSES 

Evaluation Question : 

Were needs assessments accom- 
pl I shad via establ Ished 
procedures? 

Measurement Technique 4 Sampling 
Procedures 



On-site evaluation taam 
Interviews all program directors 
In a school district. 

Strategy for Collecting 4 
Interpreting Information , 

Collect sample of needs assess- 
mants Instruments/evaluation 
team. % 

Responsibility of Individuals 
4 Groups 

Did person or group responsible 
for needs, esse tftmant actually 
facilitate use of guidelines? 



OUTCOME 
INTENTIONAL/ 1 NCI DENTAL 

Evaluation Question : 

What percentage of Intended 
outcomes can be traced back 
to trie needs assessment? 

* . 

Measurement Techniques 4 Semol ina 
Procedures ""~ 



Formal questionnaire of 
participant reactions to 
act I vt t las/random sample . 

Strategy for Collecting i 
Interpreting Information 

Questionnaire results are used 
to analyze ralatl6nshlp of needs, 
objectives, activities, and 
outcomes. 

Responsibility of Individuals 
4 Croups 

Do program evaluators i*se results 
to Improve needs assessment,. and 
activities? 



Figure 10: Needs Assessment Portion of the Evaluation Structure 



identified above included in* Figure "-1Q along with examples of the 



specifications t© be addressed in % thtf iritis of context, processed and 

- - i\ ••.'•:* 

outcomes. In doing an evaluation, rrt^^, f^angorle evaluation question will 

y -\ J** ■• 

be identified for each \generio cbmp6pehtv the sample. does portray the 

thoroughness of an evaluation, however. 
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A state plan for staff development should be updated and improved 

... ;..>._.. .... ';: ; .; ,-. -.. &/(■■... 

continuously as shown in Figure 2. The cyclical nature of the plan 
(Figure 3) calls for a provision that new information and Knowledge be 
incorporated into the plan; Thus, planners will want to establish what 
has and has not occurred by carefully studying information collected 



during the evaluation process. The primary purpose of the continuous 
renewal phase is to obtain information that ytan be used for Improving 
the state plan. The results of the coYitinubbs renewal should be positive; 
the statfe plan should b* re-designed to eliminate weaknesses and 
incorporate new insights and knowledge about staff development. 

Basic Considerations 

The purpose of continues renewal is to get a new or better 
perspective on the state plan. It id the time to study the data collected 



during! the evaluation phase ar^d systematically review the .state plan: 
Some of the concerns that should be .attended to in this, process include 
the following : 

1. Ape the assumptions of the state plan Mill valid? What 
evidence of their validity exists? Do the assumptions have_ to be 
modified? . * 

% 

2. Have the goals of the state pl^n been realized? What evidence 
exists to support the realization of the goals? 

3. Given the assumptions and goals of the plan and the realities 

of its implementation, how effective was each component of the state 

i 

plan? 

■ " 67 . 
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A Strategy for Continuous Renewal of- the State Plan 

In- rethinking the state plan, planners 'will want to do an analysis 

which involves three stages - First, information will have to be collected 

■ * ■ . \. . 

about, (1) the state plan, (2) new realities which must be considered, 

and (3) hunches which planners may have. Second, the state plan will 

-have to be examined in light of the information collected^ The last stage 

J ncludes ( 1 )__d rawing conclusions from the „ data, and (2 )' restructuring 

testate plan in accordance with tbe conclusions. 

The information collection stage T Information about the three general 

areas identified above (the state plan, new realities, and. hunches) 

should be collected. Much of the data relative to the state plan will 

have been collected as part of the evaluation stage. The data will be 

both objective and informal. In order to ensure a broad base of 

reactions to the plan, the planners should undertake a series of steps 

similiar to those in the adoption phase. The public, the legisfature, the 

state board of education, ' professional educational organizations, and 

higher education should all have an opportunity to express their opinions 

regarding the processes and products of the. plan. 

The new realities to be considered include recent local, state/or 

federal mandates for educatior^-the results of educational research, new 

technologies, and budgets .]W^^;^^Vealities and their implications can 

be brainstormed by Dlmfjirs 





A last area is, hunches. Now that the plan has been in 

operation, what huhct\ijfc*i:1o the planners have about it? A list of the 
hunches may be sufficient. 

The examination stage . When the information from the data 
collection, the new realities, and the hunches has been gathered and 
, organized, look at the major components -of the state plan in light of th^ 
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information., and. reach conclusions about .how . to fppdif y the state plan .. 
Figure 11 depicts one way to analyze a state plan, in terms of the 
information: collected . Please *note that the assumptions and goals of 
stale plan are both- criteria for evaluating, the other elements of the plan 
and areas to be evaluated in terms of data, /lew realities, and hunches; 

The restructuring stage . From the general strategy given in Figure 
11, planners m*y devise individual checksheets for each component of 
the state plan tha<\ is to be evaluated. For instance, the assumptions 
and goals of the state plan could be listed on a sheet of paper and 
evaluated in light of data, new realities, and hunches. The pertinent 
data y new reality, or hunch would be npted in a second column, and the 
action/conclusion/ could be stated brtefly i,n a final column. By following 
a similar procedure for &ch component, planners would have a 
comprehensive description of the state plan and some clear directions for 
change if modifications are indicated. 

By accomplishing the renewal of a istate plan, planners will have 
moved full circle as shown in Figure 3 on page 15. They will be ready 
to plan, construct, and implement a state plan which incorporates the 
modifications identified in the renewal process. Their second experience 
with the whole process should be more relaxed and undertaken with 
considerable, less anxiety than their initial experience in planning 
statewide staff development. 

To conclude this document, a brief afterword follows. It includes 
(1) a reiteration of the purpose of the document, (2) some suggestions 
on next steps, and (3) a note from the authors. 
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REACH CONCLUSIONS FOR ACTION REGARDING 
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Figure 11: A Strategy for Analyzing the State Plan 
During the Continuous Renewal Phase 
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u • AFTERWORD > • 



About This Document 



The Four State Project storing committed drtw upon Its collective 
experience* and expertise to develop this document which describes e| ■- 
framework for planning statewide staff development. Primarily It Is 
intended for usa by # state department of aducatlon personnel. However, 

It may be of interest to any Individual or group concerned * with 

*• ' 

providing staff davalopmant activities to educational parsonnal. 

This framawork provides a starting-point for statas wanting to 
bagin planning for staff development. It identifies a process for an 
informed and systematic approach to the planning of statewide staff 
development. Further, by giving a direction for planning, it may 
stimulate readers to develop variations more appropriate for the 
circumstances in* their state^. 

Further, -the document is concise. Jhe generic components and 
phases of a statewide plan are identified and their interrelationships are 
presented in a format which is not unwieldy. 

.-.a 

Finally, the framework presented in this document- will lessen the 

anxiety of planners and participants/ Planners will«dbe less anxious 

because the complex and elusive process of statewide planning for staff 

* 

'development has been 'conceptualized in manageable units of components, 

> ' • J . "' 

« processes, and outcomes. * Pareicipeints will have lower anxiety about the 

* M 

state plan for. staff development befcause provision will be made to y 

^ address their needs within a system which specifies the parity of 
participants in designing and implementing the plan. 
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LooklnjQ frhead 

At least three matter $, . related to. this document may need to be 
addressed In" 1 the near future. First, the framework described In this 
document should be tested in some states and strengthened on t\y basis 

of the data collected. 

Second, t^e professional development of personnel from state 



education agencies, college* and universities, and professional 
organizations needs additional attention. The emphasis on staff 
development activities for school employees leaves a large segment of the 
educational community untouched by systematic planning for professional 
grow.th. The articulation of the professional development of educational 
personnel nationwide should be accomplished through the cooperative 
efforts of the Council of Chief State -School ^Officers, professional 
organizations (AFT, NEA, AASA , NCSIE, AACTE, ATE for instance) and 
the federal government. • 

Lastly, staff development should be Jfifrw ed within the larger 
context of school improvement plans. Staff , curriculum, school climate, 
and community interrelate to form a complex system which may Impact on 
student learning in positive and negatiye ways. Nothing short of a 
wholistic approach to the system will effectively accomplish the goal of 
delivering quality education to our school children. 

A Brief Note from the Authors ^ 

Staff development is intended to improve the quality of education 
offered in our schools. It is a serious, exciting, care-filled activity. 
We have developed this guide to planning statewide staff development 
with the hope that the programs which result will enrich the lives of 
school pupils. Because it is a guide, you are urged to adapt It to the 
. * . 49 
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needs of your state. Please modify- it. as. needed and mold It through 
your own creativity so that it is useful to you. 

You are reminded that the model, does not describe a system to be 
imposed by a state department of education. Instead, it identifies the 
major phases and generic components of any effort to deliver staff 

development activities throughout a state. A statewide plan, a 

> »• • 

professio n-wide s upport system, a systematic program, a state pUn--all 
these terme describe similar sets of events which lead, to comparable 
outcomes--the provision of activities designed to expand the job-related 
Capacities of educational personnel within a state. 

By expanding the capacities of educational personnel for working 
effectively with children, individual educators, a local school district, 
and the state can meet their responsibilities for educating our youth. 
By being both a teacher and a learner simultaneously, individual 
educators will evidence their respect for their profession and their 
pupils; and they will be living proof that education is a continual 
process and extends across one's lifetime. ^ - 

The Four State Project steering committee hopes that this document 
will be useful to you. Please feel, free to contact any of the committee 
members with any questions or concerns you may have about this 
document. 
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States on Inservice Education, 1977. 

Crowell, R. A. & Harring, R. The development of an inservice 

education program for the .professional development of teachers : 
A heuristic modek Kalamazoo, Michigan: Western Michigan 
university, Center for Educational Research, 1975. 

Edelfelt, Roy A. (Ed.). Inafervice education: Criteria for and 

examples of local programs . Bellingham, Washington: W"estern 
Washington State College, 1977. 

Edelfelt, Roy A. & Johnson, Mango. Rethinking in-service education . 
Washington*, Q.C.: National Education Association, 1975. ~ 

Freiberg, Jerome &)oievarez, Ruben (Eds.). .Dimensions of insfrvice 
education, thff Texas Teacher Corps experience . Washington, 
D.C. : Teacher Corps, U. S. Office of Education-,' 1978. / 1 

Harring, L. Richard; Bosco, J. M; Crowell, R. A. ; & Burns,, J. W. 
The development and evaluation of an inservice education model 
to develop informal individualized learning, and teaching practices 
'Kalamazoo, Michigan: Western Michigan University, Center for| 
Educational Research, *1 975 . " 

Hite, Herbert. A planning process for inservice education, Western 
Washington State College. Teacher Corps Reports: Inservice 
Development Processes . Washington, D.C: U.S. Office of 
Education, 1977/ " 

. Lippit, Ronald & Fox^ffobert. De^WTJpm^a^and maintenance of 

. . effective class*rom learning. In L. Rubin (Ed.), Improving 

, J v inservice education . Boston, Massachusetts: Allyn and 

- ; v V^ Ba^on, 197*1. 

\ The principles of staff development and this list of attributions 
. ^ were provided by Dr. Thomas Ryan, Western Michigan University, 
; 1- Kalamazop, /Michigan. 
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Plptt, Laura (Ed. ).._ elaboration for jhwvlct tducatlon; 

studjat. Washington, D.C: ERIC Clearinghouse on Taachar 
Education, 1978.' 

. Watkint* Roger , \ nstrvlcji training . London: . Ward Lock Education, 
1973. • . 

Pre-planning Activities 

~\ 

Insarvlca . Syracuse University: National Council of €tatas on 
Ihfarvice Education, 1976, September, 1-3, 9. 

Insarvica . Syr acus e Uni versity: . National CouncH _of_5tates_ ori_ 

Inseryice Education, 1976; October 1, 2, 4, 5, 10. 

l<|service . Syracuse TJniversity: National Council of States on 
Inservice Education, 1976, May, 9, 12. 

Inservice . Syracuse University: National Council of States on 
Inservice Education, 1978, May, 1-2. 

Issues in inseryice education . Syracuse University: National 



Counci 



of States on Inservice Education, 1976, 9-20 



Joyce, McNair, Diay^ McKibbin , with Waterman and Baker. ISTE 
report II: Interviews . Syracuse University: The National 
Dissemination Center, 13-16, 24-27. 



» 



Joyce, McNair, Diay, McKibbin, with Waterman and Baker. ISTE 
report IV: Creative authority and collaboration . Syracuse 
Universytyjf The National Dissemination Center, 6-31 . 

Roth, Robert. The role of 'the state in performance-based teacher 
education-certification. In Theodore E. Andrews (Ed.), 
Assessment . Multi-State Consortium on Performance-Based "* 
Teacher Education, 1973. 

State leadership for inservice education . Report of work 

sessions 2 & 3, Phoenix, Arizona. Syracuse University: 

National Council of States on Inservice Education, 1978. 

/ 

Planning for a S | |te Plan 

hnsfj^tae. Syracuse University: National Council of 

^ktes on Inservice Education, 1978, September, 2-3. 

Joyce, McNair, Diay, McKibbin, with Waterman and Baker. \[STE 

report I: Issues to face . Syracuse University: The NHjpnal 
<*• Disseminatipn Center, 1.-7. 



State Leadership for inservice education . Report of work 
* session 4, Phoenix, Arizona. Syracuse University: 
National Council of States on Inservice Education, 19 



Constructing a State Plan 



Documents II: Educators together; Toward inservice education 
policy . Report Qf the New York State Invitational Conference 
on Inservic* Education, New York City, 1976. Fordham University: 
New York State Teacher Corps Network, 9-28. 

Hanson, John (Ed.). Governance by consortium . Performance Education, 
The National Consortium of Competency Based Education Centers, 
V Theodore E. Andrews, Project Director, 1973, pages 26-34, 53-60. 

Inservice . .Syracuse .University : National Council of States on 
Inservice-Education ,-1977,- March ,— 3,-6-7-,- : 
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Inservice . Syracuse University: National Council of States on 
Inservice Education, 1978, October, 7, 9, 14. 

« 

Inservice . Syracuse University: National Council op States on 
Inservice Education, 1978, July, 2-4, 11.' 

Joyce, McNair, Diay, McKibbin, with Waterman and Baker. ISTE f$ 
i report I: Issues to face . Syracuse University: The National 
Dissemination Cervter, 7-20. 

Joyce, McNair,' Diay, McKibbin, with Waterman and Baker, ISTE 
report IV: Creative authority and collaboration ,. Syracuse 
University: The National Dessemination Center, 115-125. 

Issues in Inservic Education . Syracuse University: National ; 

Council of States on Inservice Education, .1976, 23-24, 55-68. 

State leadership for inservice educffion . Report of work 
~ sessions 5 & 6, Phoenix^ Arizona. NSyracuse University: 
National Council of States on Inservifte Education, 1978. 

Implementing a State Plan ^ 

Chase, C. I., Measurement for educational evaluation . Philippines: 
Addison-Wesley, 1974. 

Hobar, N. & Shelly, A., Criteria for developing a professional 
devejopment needs assessment process . Paper presented at 
the annual Superintendents 1 Conference, West Virginia 
Department of Education, Canaan Valley, West Virginia, 
June 1978. • . 

Inservice ,. Syracuse University. National Council of States 
on Inservice Education, 1976, October 8-10. 

Inservice . Syracuse University: National Council of States 
on Inservice Education, 1977, Novemfc^er, 4, 10 v 



Inservice . Syracuse Universi.ty> National Council of States 
on Inservice Education, 1977, September, 1, 2, A,- 5, 7, 
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in service . Syracuse University: National Council Of States v 
on Inservice Education, 1 §78 r October, 14, 15. 

Popham, W. Jamas. Applications of teaching performance tasts fco 
. Inservice and pretervlce teacher education . In Theodbre E. . 
Andrews (Ed.), Assessment . Muttl-state Consortium on 
Performance- Based Taachar Education , 197^ 

Stufflebeam, D. I.; Folay, W. J.; Gepbart, W. J,; Gubar.E. G.; 
Hammond, R. I.; Marrlman, H. O; Provus, M. M. Educational 
evaluation and dacision making . Itasca, Illinois: F. £. 
Paacock Publishers, Inc., 



Continuous Renewal of a State Plan 

State leadership for ins~ervice education . Report of work 
session 7, Phoenix, Arizona. Syracuse University: 
National Council of States on Inservice Education, 1978. 
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Information Collection Worksheet: STUDENTS 



General 
Descriptors 


^ Topic* tofcbe 

tat-* 


Sources of 
Information 


f 

Jrttthod of 
Collection 


Current 
Status 


1 . Achievement 

% 


' ( 

National 
State 

uisinci i 


■ 

\^ Available data 


— 


2. Demographic 

I 


_ National 
State 
District 


~~ Available data 
Questionnaire . 


Emerging 
Trends 


1 . Achievement 


National 

State 

District 


Available data 
Literature search , 


» 


2. Demographic 


National 
State 

District 


Available data 
Literature search 



Pertinent Questions: STUDENTS 



1. Is student achievement below the state porm in a significant , number » 
of school districts? Can such school districts be categorized in any 
way? 

2 • X)n a statewide basis, is student achievement improving? 

3. Have there been significant population shifts in recent years? 

4. Is there a disproportionate percentage of one or more ethnic groups 
which would require alternative instruction? 

5. In light of the data collected on student achievement and 
demographics, what will the district pupil population be like in five 
years? In ten years? 

6. What implications do the projections have for staf;P training? Should 
anything be initiated now? 

80i 
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Information Collection Worksheet: EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 



General 

Descriptors 



Current 
Status 



Emerging 
Trends 



Topics to* be 
Addressed 



1 & Demographics 
of. Educational 
* Personnel J 

a. — -Certification 

b. # Age 

c. Degree 

d . Experience 

e. Salary 
Classification 

2. Involvement in 
Staff Development 

a. degree of 

b. areas of 

c. extent of 

d . incentives 

3. College/Graduate 
Coursework 

4. Professional • 
Associations 



(satoe as above) 



Sources of 
^Information 
\ 



State, 
regional , 
local 

-records— 



TVIethpd QV 
Collection 



Search existing 
records 



State,, regional 
local, and 
* "individual 
records 



Individuals 



Organizational . 

Policy 

Statements 



Survey or 
Questionnaire 



Survey 



Survey 



Pertinent Questions: .EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 



Has the total number of professional '--personnel in the state been 
declining? 



2. 



Has the number of permanently -certified personnel Increased or 
stabilized? 

Has the number of professional personnel in differing age brackets 
increased, .decreased, or remained unchanged? _ J 

Are professional personnel "advancing their level of ' formal 

education? , ' * ' V 

• • • 57 . ' ■ 



Is there a significant laval of telcher involvement in the 



development, implementation/ and evaluation of Inservice jir^og ram t ■ ' 



1* at the district level? At the state level? 



education? V 



8. What percentage of professional personnel <Hlave union or 

organizational membership? , 
9-.« l$ union membership on tha rise or daclina? 



10. Is high union membership related to active involvement in inservica 

i 

management? 

11. Are professional opersd^nel receiving salary increments for district 

v 

sponsored inservice attendance? 

12. a What percentage of professional personnel are at the^ 10th, 25th, 

50th; 15th j and 90th percentile of a statewide salary schedule? 

13. How. much * is being spent to reimburse personnel for credit-bearing 
college op university courses? 

1 4 . In light of enrollment projections, how will the state's/district's 
staffing pattern change in five years.? Jn ten years? Where will 

-. the changes be mpst marked? * \ 

W t What specific responsibility does the state have for assuring a % 
quality educational program,? * • 

V, A : ... ' /*W; / 

16. Has^ policy been established - about retraining of educational 
• personnel in a "diminishing job market? , 

17. How. will -the. present tenure^ law impact on a decreasing need for 



1 Afe 



6. Has the level of teacher involvement In inservice education '"'".".'/M 



undergone significant changes? 
7. What is the level of personnel involvement in all forms at continuing 
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Information Collection Worksheet: D 1ST R I CTS/COMMU N I T I ES 



1 



General 

Descriptors 



Topics to be 
Add rested 



Sources of 
•information 



Method of 
Collection 



Current 
Status 



9 



Emerging 
Trends 



1 . Income & 

Expenditures 

a— total — - 

b, for inservice 

2\ Achievement 



Inservice Activity 

a. x program type 

b . number of 
programs 

c. personnel 
involved 

d . . incentives 
re. policy 

f. plans 



State 
Region 

Districts- 



State 



Districts 



Population 

School 
Management 



t 



4; 



Institutions of 
Higher Education 



Staff 



1 . State funding 



2. Income & 

Expenditures 



Population 



Census 



Districts 



Districts 

Institutions 

involvement 



State 
Region 





State 

fstricts 

^tate 

Districts 

Census 
(State/ 
Federal) 

State 
Districts 



Available data 
Survey 

District; record 
analysis 

Available data 
Districts 

* • 

Survey 



r 



Available data 

Survey of 
states and 
regions 

Survey 
Survey 
of higher 
education . . 

Av-ailabje data S m 
Survey of, 
districts- 

Available -data 
Survey 1 

Available data* 
Survey 

Available^data 



Available data 
Available data 



13. iWhat types of services are Institutions off higher education being 
asked to deliver? 



14. What are districts' perceptions of. higher education's .involvement in 
inservice education? 

15. Has there been a significant chahg^in s^te-aid to schools? 

16. Have there been sign(,W(^int shifts in pdpu\tion concentrations in 
the state? / . 

17. Have there recently been significant shifts In school district 
boundaries which will affect instructional pfenning? v 

18. Have there been recent alterations in district curriculum^? 

•19. Do district and objectives run counter to personnel goals and 

objectives? * .. 

20. In what way would the .various management procedures and behavior 
affect the creation or imjCementation of a ■ good set of mserviG* 
activities? V 



information Collection Worksheet:! STATE « 



General 
Descriptors 



Topics to be 
Addressed 



4f& 



Sources of 
Information 



Method of 
Collection 



Current 
Status 



« 4 



Aid to 
districts 



Emerging 
Trends 



*2.* Perceptions 
of InservidJI 



3. Inservice 
delivery 



^: Aid to districts: 



2. Inservice delivery 



Curriculum 
a. State 
*b. Local 



State 

Education 
Agency 

State 
Education 
Agency 
Staff 

State 

Education' 
Agency 



State , V) 

Education 

Agency 

State 

Education 

Agency 

State 

Education 

Agency 



Available data 



Interviews 

Questionnaire, 
Existing data 



■ \r 



Interviews ^ 
Questionnaire 
Review of bureaus 1 
reports^ 

Available hata 
Review of mission 
statements ^ 
Revieyv of 
mission ■ * 
statements 

Survey 



Pertinent Questions: STATE 



1. Is state aid to districts sufficient to support . systematic inservice? 

2 . Is there strorig^su)Dport of inservice among leaders in state 
^agencies? 

3'.-- What is the present and planned commitment to inservice by various 

■ I ' 

bureaus of the state education, agency? 
4. What portion of state monies are presently used for inservice 

activities by the local districts? 

. - i 

\ • V/ 



What portion of bureau budgets are allotted for Inservlce delivery 
to. local districts? 

Has the state education agency' recently shifted the emphasis of the 
state curriculum? 

How can assurances be mtde that state concerns for cost 
ctivehess, ^numbers'* to be involved, prognam, management goals, 
ersonnel involvement will be addressed? j 
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Information Collection Worksheet: FEDERAL 



GenerAl - 

Descriptors 



Topics to be 
-Addressed 



Sources of 
Information 



Method of 
Collection 



Current 
Status 



VEmerging 
Trends 



2 



Mandated 
programs which 
include Inservice 



Categorical 
programs 
Specie/ Education 
"Bilingual 
Education 11 
"Right to Read" 
Title II 



3. Til tie IV & V 



4;; Teacher Corps 



5. Teacher Centers 



U. S. Office 
of Education 
State Educa^ 

tion Agency. • 

U.S. Offic^> 
of Education 
State Educa- 
tion Agency 



Available data 
Legislation 
Interviews 



1 . Changes in funding 
of existing pro<Am< 

2. Nevy programs 



U. S. 'Office 
of Education 

U. S. Office 
of Education 

U. S. Office 
of Education 

Congressional 
Record 

U. S. Office 
of Education 



Legislation 
analysis 



Legislation 
analysis 

Legislation 
analysis 

Legislation 
analysis 

Legislation 
analysis 

legislation 
analysis 



Pertinent Questions: FEDERAL 

» 

1. Are* there * mandated federal programs that require use and 
knowledge of skills, by the professional staff for which they have 
not, received training? 

2. Do professional staff perceive a gap m their training as to what is 



required of them as a result of a federal mandate? 
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Are there categorical programs funded by the federal government 

which would support inservice education? 

What impact will ESEA Titles IV & V have upon federaMiiSpport of 

i 

inservice education? 

How will the Teacher Corps emphasis on inservice education affect 
higher education's delivery of services In the state? ^ 



If the state has at least one federally supported teacher center, will 
knowledge of its operation greatly enhance a positivie attitude, in 

other professionals in the state? • . * 

Are new federal „ emphases anticipated which will aid in the 

development of insecvice planning in the state? 



H 



c. 
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Information Col (action Worksheet: 

: INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION (IHE) 












General 

Descriptors 


Topics to be 
Addressed 


Sources of 
1 n formation 


Method of 

Collection 


Current 
Status 


1. inservice activity 


2yr, 4 yr, 
and grad 
centers 


Available da** 


r 




School 
districts^. 


Survey \ 




* 

2. Number of IHE 
involved in 
inservice 


Schooiy/ 
districts 


Available data 
Survey 


\ 


" 3. Areas o^/HE 
involvement 


Schocff V 
districts \. 


, Survey 


\ 


4. Programs offqr^edN 


♦ ,HE / 


Survey 




5\ -Flexibility in 

Offering inservice 




Survey" 


• ■+ 

1 

#• 


6r Staffing inservice , 

y 7, Funding for 

inservice (full 
time equivalent) 

;Y^'. Enrollment in 
inservice 


IHE 
IHE 

IHE 


Survey 

Survey * 
Available data % 

Survey 




% Area3 of expertise 


4 * 

1 HE 


Survey 


Emerging 
Trends 


1. Inservjte activity 
i 

• L 

) ■ 

1 a 


IHE 

School 

districts 


Available data 
Survey 




2 . f u n d i n > f o r *" 
inservice (full 
time equivalent) 


. IHE 


' Available data 




3. Staffing inservice 


IHE 


« « 
Survey 


* 

■ i . ■ ■ , 


< 

4. Enrollment in ^ 
inservice 


IHE 


Survey * 


* 
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PT.tl.Ptnt Questions: INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION ( I HE) 

I 

1. Do IHEs deliver a-^rge portion of inservice programs? Are there 
specific institutions that provide more than others? If so, where 
are they? Why? | ' 

2. Do IHEs desire a more active role in inservice development at the 
: local teiet? -~ 



3. In what aspects of inservice education are the IHEs most involved? 
r 4. Are I HE inservice programs addressing district goals and 
S objectives? 

5. Are IHE inservice programs based on a systematic needs assessment 
at the local level? 

6. Can I Hf E inservice programs be designed and delivered within a 
relatively short period of time l^om the date of request? 

7. Do 'IHEs allocate a significant portion of resources for inservice 
development and delivery?- 

; i 8. Is IHE staff given sufficient time, resources, and incentive to 
participate in inservice development and delivery? 
9. Do IHE faculties have sufficient expertise in meeting local needs? 
10. Are N enrollments dropping in graduate and undergraduate programs 

of teacher education? « 
11.. How ahd wftere, are IHEs and districts closely working with each ' 
other? 

/ 

12. What role will IHEs be a£>le to play in five years? In ten years? 
What shduld the IHE role be? 
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Information Source Worksheet: Industry 



General 
Descriptors 



Topics to be 
Addressed 



Sources of 
Information' 



Method of 
Collection 



T 



Current 
Status 



Emerging 
Trends 



1 



Gross Income & 
expenditures for 
inservice 



Inservice Activity: 

a, objectives 

b, types of 
programs 

c. number of 
V programs 

d. incentives 
e\ policy 

f. plans & planning 

g. delivery 
mechanism 

h. method of 

■t evaluation 

i. feedback 
mechanism \ 

j . population 
served 11 

Funding 



Innovations 



Major and 

Minor 

|\ industrial 

6, „ manufacturir>g 

c, ^service 

~6rg a n lizatlon 

d, wholesale and 
retail* 

Major and 
Minor 

a. industrial 

b, manufacturing 
c service 

organization 
d, wholesale and 
retail 



Interview 



Annual reports 



Interview 
Annual reports 
Program plans 



Major and 
Minor 

a . industrial 

manufacturing 
service 
organization 
wholesale and 
retail 



Interview 
Annual reports 
Program plans 



b. 
c . 

d. 
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Pertinent Questions: INDUSTRY 

... j nc j ustry Ynd" small business" expend " significant funds for 

inservice^edu^ation? What other types of support are provided 
(i.e., use of equipment, facilities, services)? 

2. Are .inservice activities designed to address job-relatedPor per*soiSal 

■ • i • • 

needs? — : : ~~ '~ 



3: Are inservice activities offered during regular working hours? 

4. What are the typical rewards for personnel participating jn inservice 
activities? 

5. What organization(s) delivers the inservice activities? 

6. Are the participants involved in 'planning', the inservice activities? 

7. Is inservice evaluation tied, in any way, to job performance or 
increased productivity? . „ 

\ • ■ :. " 



